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INTRODUCTION, 


XT  is  an  old  complaint^  that  men  and  the  world  are  every 
,  age,  and  every  year,  getting  worse.  It  was  upon  this  principle 
that  the  heathens  had  their  golden,  and  their  silver,  and  their 
brass  age.  It  is  upon  the  same  principle  that  almost  all  old  peo¬ 
ple  are  continually  crying  up  the  industry,  the  sobriety,  and  the 
purity  of  former  years,  and  declaiming  against  the  sloth,  the  de¬ 
bauchery  and  the  irreligion  of  the  present  day  ;  hence,  also, 
the  wise  man  reproves  the  men  of  his  day.  ‘‘  Say  not  thou, 
what  is  the  cause  that  the  former  days  were  better  than  these^ 
for  thou  dost  not  inquire  wisely  concerning  this.”  It  is  rather 
fast  to  begin  to  inquire  about  the  cause.  Before  you  make  any 
inquiry  about  the  cause^  you  had  better  establish  the  fact. 

It  is  no  doubt  a  truth,  that  some  periods  are  better  than 
others,  but  that  men  and  the  world  are  in  every  age  worse  than 
the  preceding,  cannot  be  admitted.  An  opinion  of  this  kind 
is  in  direct  opposition  to  reason,  to  scripture,  and  to  plain  mat¬ 
ter  of  fact.  Reason  says  that  the  human  mind,  and  consequently 
human  society,  is  capable  of  progressive  and  almost  unlimited 
improvement.  Scripture,  in  almost  every  page,  calls  upon  us 
to  rejoice  in  the  certain  approach  of  the  glory  of  the  latter  days, 
when  the  knowledge  of  the.  Lord  shall  cover  the  earth,  as  the 
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waters  cover  the.  sea  j  when  men  shall  beat  their  swords  into 
plough  shares  and  their  spears  into  pruning  hooks*— when  there 
shall  be  nothing  to  hurt  or  destroy  in  all  God’s  holy  mountain. 
And  fact,  the  history  of  the  world,  confirms  the  declaration 
©f  reason  and  scripture — plain  matter  of  fact  says,  that  the 
world,  instead  of  getting  worse,  is  every  age  getting  better. 

We  have  all  in  our  nature  a  strong  origiijal  principle  which 
leads  us  incessantly  to  ask:  “  What  news?”  Can  we  suppose 
that  this  principle  was  given  us,  to  be  employed  only  about  the' 
idle  chit-chat  of  the  day.  Was  it  not  rather  given  us  to  be  daily 
employed  about  great  and  important  events  ?  It  is  particularly 
incumbent  upon  all  professors  of  Christianity  to  have  this  prin¬ 
ciple  sanctified — to  have  it  devoted  to  holy  purposes,  to  have  it 
giatified  with  a  general  acquaintanceC  with  what  is  going  on  in 
the  world.  Ignorance  of  the  history  of  the  church,  and  of  the 
history  of  the  world,is  one  of  the  great  sins,  and  great  judgments 
of  the  people  of  this  country.  Few  among  us,  in  consequence 
of  this  ignorance,  are  capable  of  observing  the  hand  of  God 
in  governing  the  nations,  and  in  extending  and  protecting  the 
interests  of  Messiah’s  kingdom.  Ignorant  of  what  is  going  on 
in  the  world,  the  Bible  is  in  a  great  many  important  passages  al¬ 
together  useless  to  us.  It  is  our  duty,  for  instance,  to  give  God 
thanks  for  what  he  has  done  and  is  doing,  and  to  pray  for  the 
accomplishment  of  those  promises  and  prophecies  which  are 
yet  unfulfilled.  But  neither  of  these  can  be  done  without 
^some  general  knowledge  of  the  present  state  of  the  world. 

'  The  times,  Christian  brethren,  in  which  our  lot  is  cast  are 
uncommonly  momentous.  This  is  the  age  of  revolutions— the 
age  of  wonders  :  Jehovah  hath,  within  the  space  of  the' present 
generation,  come  out  of  his  place,  and  hath  punished  mapy  of 
the  inhabitants  of  the  earth  for  their  iniquity— the  earth  also 
hath  disclosed  her  blood,  and  hath  no  longer  covered  her  slain. 
The  present  generation  hath  also  been  distinguished  for  exer¬ 
tions  to  promote  the  gospel  of  peace,  and  for  the  rapid  and  a!- 
niost  uninterrupted  increase  of  evangelical  truth. 
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Leaving  the  history  of  wars  and  bloodshed— the  history  of 
the  overturning  and  establishing  of  the  empires  of  this  world, 
to  others — it  shall  be  our  task  to  mark  the  progress  of  the  king¬ 
dom  of  Messiah.  The  Evangelical  Record  shall,  agreeably  to 
its  title,  be.  chiefly  employed  in  recording  the  nature  and  the 
influence  of  evangelical  truth.  For  the  information  and  com¬ 
fort  of  those  who  literally  live  in  the  uttermost  parts  of  the 
c  earth — and  for  the  information  and,  comfort  of  generations  yet 
unborn,  it  is  proposed  to  give  a  regular  and  comprehensive 
statement  of  the  great  things  which  the  Lord  hath  done  and 
still  is  doing  in  the  earth.  In  this  statement,  it  will  be  evident 
that,  however  gloomy  things  may  be,  if  we  look  only  to  this  or 
the  other  particular  point ;  yet,  if  we  take  a  general  view  of  the 
whole — of  all  that  our  God  is  now  doing,  we  will  have  reason 
to  say,  that  so  far  from  things  being  in  a  worse  situation  than 
they  were  in  former  days  ;  there  never  was  a  time,  no,  not  even 
in  the  days  of  the  Apostles,  when  things  looked  so  well  as  they^ 
do  at  present.’*  But  to  the  proof :  ,  •  , 

I.  The  gospel  is  at  this  day  actually  preached  over  a  larger 
tract  of  this  globe,  and  to  a  greater  number  of  tribes  and  nations 
than  ever  it  was  as  any  former  period.  The  United  States,  and 
the  Territories  in  the  possession  of  the  United  States,  <^ntain 
considerably  more  than  one  half  of  what  the  Roman  Empire  iU' 
the  days  of  the  Apostles  embraced.  This  Empire  is,  in  the 
New  Testament,  by  a  common  figure  of  speech,  called  the 
whole  world.  The  Roman  Empire,  indeed,  was  everywhere 
more  populous  than  perhaps  any  part  of  the  United  States  is— 
but  we  have  no  reason  to  believe,  that  in  the  days  of  the  Apos¬ 
tles  the  number  of  Christians  in  the  Roman  empire  bore  a  great¬ 
er  proportion  to  the  Pagans  than  the  Christians  of  the  U.  S. 
bear  to  the  infidels.  Now,  Ethiopia  and  India  excepted,  it  is 
certain  that  niuch  beyond  the  boundary  of  the  Roman  Empire 
the  Apostles  did  not  go.  In  the  United  States  alone,  there¬ 
fore,  we  find  an  extent  of  what  we  call  Christian  country  equal 
to  at  least  one  half  of  the  country  over  which  the  gospel  had 
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spread  in  the  days  of  the  Apostles.  Leaving  these  possessions 
in  the  new  world,  let  us  look  to  the  old. — It  is  certain  that  the 
greater  part  of  Europe  is  still  in  possession  of  Christian  powers ; 
and,  what  is  more  comfortable,  it  is  certain  that  the  gospel  is  at 
this  moment  preached  with  a  great  deal  of  purity  in  almost  e- 
verv  corner  of  Europe.  the  islands  of  the  South  Sea,  in  In¬ 
dia,  and  in  the  interior  of  Africa  the  gospel  is  also  at  this  mo¬ 
ment  preached.  Messiah  hath  at  this  moment,  churches  in 
places  and  among  people  who  were  not  known  to  exist  only  a 
few  generations  since.  The  general  proposition,  therefore,  ad¬ 
mits  of  demonstration,  that  the  gospel  is  at  this  moment 
preached  over  a  larger  tract  of  this  globe,  and  to  a  greater  num- 
of  tribes  and  nations,  than  ever  it  has  been  at  any  former  period. 
From  the  rising/of  the  sun  to  the  going  down  of  the  same,  our 
Redeemer's  name  is  great  among  the  gentiles.  It  is  a  pleasant 
reflection  indeed,  that  the  sun  never  goes*  down  upon  the  Me¬ 
diator’s^  kingdom;  while  the  shadows  of  the  evening  in¬ 
vite  to  repose  at  one  extremity  of  the  empire,  the  morning 
song  is  raised  at  the  other.  But,  »  • 

II.  Religious  knowledge  is  at  this  moment  more  generally 
diffused  among  the  professors  of  Christianity  than  ever  it  hath 
been  at  any  former  period.  To  the  modem  art  of  printing  this 
is  chiefly  to  be  attributed ;  before  this  art,  books  were  only 
known  among  the  learned ;  the  common  people,  who  are  al¬ 
ways  the  most  numerous,  could  neither  write  nor  read.  Even 
in  the  days  of  the  Apostles,  one  copy  of  the  bible  had  to  serve 
a  whole  congregation;  it  was  of  little  or  no  use  but  in  the 
church.  Now,  he  is  a  poor  or  an  indolent  Christian  indeed^ 
who  hath  not  a  bible  of  his  own,  and  along  with  his  bible  a 
considerable  number  of  other  good  books.  In  London  alone, 
there  are  more  books  upon  religious  subjects  published  in  the 
course  of  one  year,  than  the  whole  world  produced  previous  to 
the  art  of  printing  in  any  time  in  three  centuries.  These  books 
are  sold^  or  they  never  would  be  published,  for  book-making  is 
a  trade,  and  books  are,  like  other  articles,  exposed  to  sale  ;^ho 
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more  the  demand  the  greater  the  number  of  books.  London, 
though  the  chief  mart  for  books  as  well  as  for  every  other  thing, 
is  not  the  only  mart.  ^  There  is  scarcely  a  village  of  any  note 
in  the  United  Kingdoms  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  or  in 
the  U  nited  States,  which  is  not  every  year  producing  some 
religious  publication.*  The  mass  of  religious  information  thus 
disseminated  must  be  immense,  and  must  far  exceed  any  thing 
of  the  kind  known  in  any  former  age.  Let  us  here  also  bring 
into  view,  how  widely  extended  the  use  of  the  English  lan¬ 
guage  is,  and  what  numbers  of  these  books  are,  in  whole  or  in 
part,  translated  into  almost  all  the  languages  of  Europe.  One 
English  author  hereby  instructs  nearly  the  whole  cHristian 
world. 

The  aggreg*ate  matter  of  these  publications  is  also  here  to 
be  attended  to.  It  is  indeed  a  truth,  that  there  is  a  great  deal 
of  error,  and  a  great  deal  of  trash  thus  yearly  issued  into  the 
world — Sut  it  is  equally  true,  that  what  we  call  solid  evangeli¬ 
cal  truth  hath  far  the  preponderance.  A  greater  number  of 
books  of  an  evangdical  cast  are  without  doubt  every  year^x- 
po,sed  to  sale,  and  it  is  a  well  known  fact  that  books  of  this 

kind  have  in  all  cases  a  more  rapid  and  a  more  extensive  sale 

/  •  > 

than  those  of  an  opposite  description.  However  much  the 
public  taste  may  be  vitiated,  the  general  tendency  is  and  hath 
been  for  upwards  of  half  a  century  to  encourage  books  of  an 
evangelical  cast.  While  John  Newton's  works,  for  instance, 
have  demanded  several  large  editions,  some  of  the  most  dis¬ 
tinguished  Arian,  Socinian  and  Arminian  Drs.  have  been  un¬ 
able  to  dispose  of  one  edition  of  their  productions. 

Nor  ought  the  different  sects  into  which  the  professed  fol¬ 
lowers  of  Jesus  are  divided  to  be  passed  over  on  the  present  oc¬ 
casion.'  There  is  no  doubt  but  that  it  is  owing  to  the  corrup¬ 
tion  of  human  nature  that  there  are  so  many  religious  parties  ; 
but  it  is  equally  a  fact,  that  a  holy  and  a  wise  Providence  hath 
over-ruled  these  divisions,'  so  as  to  make  them  instrumental  in 
proftioting  the  interests  of  Messiah's  kingdom.  Much  spirit 


possibility  of  a  contradiction,  that  there  is  at  this  day  a  larger 
quantity  of  solid,  accurate  religious  knowledge  diffused  thro* 
the  world,  than  ever  was  enjoyed  at  any  fol-nier  period — never 
were  Christians,  generally  speaking,  better  informed.  But, 

III.  No  former  age,  not  even  the  age  of  the  apostles,  can 
produce  exertions  similar  to  those  which  are  now  making  for 
the  advancement  of  the  Mediator's  kingdom.  It  will  require 
a  great  many  pages  to  give  only  a  short  view  of  what  hath  been 
done  within  these  last  twenty  years  to  establish  and  extend  the 
boundaries  of  the  Mediator's  kingdom.  .  To  present  unto  our 
readers  a  view  of  this  kind  is  one  great  design  of  the  Evangelic 
cal  Record.  .The  most  important  ol  these  exertions  may  per¬ 
haps  be  arranged  under  the  following  general  heads  - 

1.  The  London  and  other  Missionary  Societies. 

2.  The  means  which  are  used  for  the  conversion  of  the 
Jews. 

3.  The  British  Foreign  and  Bible  Society,  and  the  various 
other  soefcties  of  the  same  kind,  which  have  been  established 
in  Europe  and  America. 

4.  Sabbath  Day  Schools. 

Religious  Tract  Societies.  And, 

6.  Establishments  both  in  Europe  and  America,  which 
have  for  their  object,  the  furnishing  the  church  and  the  world 
with  an  able  and  evangelical  ministry.  ^ 

To  enter  largely  into  the  detail  of  any  or  all  of  these, 
would  be  impossible  for  either  the  writers  or  the  readers. 
A  short  and  connected  view  of  what  is  going  on  in  the 
world  is,  however,  attainable,  and  will,  it  is  hoped,  be  pro¬ 
fitable.  Sources  ^of  accurate,  and  considerably  exten¬ 
sive  information  are  already  nrocured-^and  others  still 
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while  we  request  the  assistance  of  the  well  wishers  to  the  Me¬ 
diator’s  kingdom,  we  engage,  %at  neither  labour  nor  expense 
will  be  spared  to  make  the  work  worthy  of  the  public  patron¬ 
age.  In  unfolding  the  matter  contained  under  these  general 
heads,  we  trust  it  shall  be  made  evident  that  Messiah  our  Lord 
is  riding  triumphantly  through  the  nations,  and  that,  notwith¬ 
standing  all  the  opposition,  and  all  the  carelessness,  and  all  the 
corruptions  which  are  in  the  world,  his  cause  is  upon  the  in¬ 
crease.  The  Gods  of  the  nations  are  famishing,  and. the  king¬ 
doms  of  the  world  rapidly  becoming  the  kingdoms  of  our 
Lord  and  of  hia  Christ. 


TO  THE  EDITORS  OF  THE  EVANGELICAL  XECORD  AND  WEST- 

^  ERN  REVIEW.^ 

Gentlemen^ 

Some  years  ago,  I  addressed  several  letters  to  a  gentleman  of 
talents  and  much  celebrity  at  the  bar,  with  a  view  to  induce 
him  to  investigate  the  character  and  tendency  of  the  Darwi¬ 
nian  system  of  philosophy,  and,  if  possible,  to  enlist  his 
splendid  talents  on  the  side  of  Christian  truth.  Since  that 
time,  the  gentleman  is,  as  to  mortal  things,  no  more.  These 
letters  are  submitted  to  your  judgment,  and,  if  it  is  thought 
they  may,  in  their  humble  measure,  serve  the  cause  of  truth, 
you  will  have  the  goodiiess  to  give  them  a'place  in  your  pe¬ 
riodical  work.  LEONTINE. 

'  SEAR  SIR. 

'  (* 

LET  not  a  letter  without  the  author^s  name  awaken  pre¬ 
judice  or  excite  disgust;  To  remain  unknown  is  the  wish  of  the 
writer.  He  has  no  interest  to  serve,  no  vanity  to  flatter,  and 
therefore  courts  the  shade.  Yet  even  in  the  nook  of  humble  ob¬ 
scurity,  benevolence  may  have  her  claims,  and  those  too  so  impe¬ 
rative  as  it  were  criminal  to  resistt  The  concerns  of  my  cottage 
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might  indeed  be  quite  enough  for  me  ;  but,  pardon  me,  sir,  if  a 
kind  wish  now  and  then  dart  beyond  the  limits  ot  my  beloved  re¬ 
treat,  and  light  on  my  neighbour.  It  is  one  of  these  kind  wishes, 
giving  itself  body  and  form  on  this  paper,  which  now  takes 
its  flight  to  you,  unapprehensive  of  being  Jdeemedan  intruder.  It 
has  been  matter  of  regret  with  me,  as  well  as  others,  who  have 
the  pleasure  of  your  acquaintance,  that  your  great  and  splendid 
talents  are  lost  to  society,  on  the  score  of  religion.  It  is  said  you 
are  no  believer  in  Christianity,  and  that  you  even  treat  the  subject 
with  some  severity  when  it  comes  in  your  way.  I  must  think 
this  state  ol  your  mind  is  rather  the  result  of  an  ’  V  >rtunate  train 
of  thinking,  than  of  habit  and  sentiment.  Your  life  has  been  too 
busy  for  serious  inquirj^,  or  you  have  not  duly  appreciated  the 
weight  of  the  question,  or  perhaps  your  mind  has  been  seduced 
from  any  thing  like  solicitude  on  the  subject,  by  the  imposing 
glare,  the  fascinating  noveltj  of  modem  scepticism.  I  am  not 
vain  enough  to  flatter  myself,  that  I  shall  be  able  to  strike  out 
light  for  your  conviction,  or  act  the  part  of  a  guide  to  talents 
more  profound  and  penetrating  than  my  own.  Yet  I  have 
thought  it  possible  I  might,  by  some  friendly  hints,  excite  in¬ 
quiry  and  rouse  your  mind  to  an  exertion  on  the  subject.  Your 
mind  needs  only  to  act  on  this  question,  and  the  result  must  be 
favorable  to  truth. 

It  has  been  the  boast  oi  tr religion^  that  men  of  genius  and 
learning  have  been  uniformly  on  that  side.  This,  however,  is 
mere  assumption.  The  fact  is  otherwise — men  of  the  first  or-' 
der— men  of  majestic  make,  as  well  as  of  deep  and  extensive  re¬ 
search,  have  solicitously  and  solemnly  investigated  the  evi¬ 
dence  of  Christianity  and  professed  to  believe  in  its  truth.  Un¬ 
known  to  you  it  cannot  be,  that  such  men  as  Bacon,  Locke, 
and  Boyle  were  Christians. 

“Piety has  found  ' 

Friends  in  the  friends  of  science;  true  prayer 
Has  flown  from  lips  wet  with  Castalian  dews ; 

Such  was  thy  ;wisdom  Newton,  child*like  sage. 
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Sagacious  reader  of  the  works  of  God,  ^ . 

^  And  in  his  word  sagacious.  Such  too  thine, 

Milton,  whose  genius  had  angelic  wings. 

And  fed  on  manna.  And  such  thine,  in  whom 
Our  Brtish  Themis  gloried  with  just  cause 
Immortal  Hale  !  for  deep  discernment  prsused  ■  \ . 

And  sound  integrity  not  more,  than  famed 
For  sanctity  of  manner  undefiled.** 

The  choicest  spirits  that  ever  adorned  our  nature,  gloried 
in  Christianity.  Among  these  we  can  name  the  poets  Spencer, 
Waller,^Cowley,  Prior,  Thomson,  Young,  Gray,  Beattie,  and 
Cowper.  In  the  regions  of  elegance  and  taste,  we  can  also  re¬ 
cognize  the  friends  of  religion— such  were  Addison,  Steele, 
Johnson,  Littleton,  Hawkesworth,  Aikin  and  Harris."  States¬ 
men  there  have  been  of  great  celebrity,  that  have  not  been  a- 
shamed  of  the  cross-^-among  whom  I  may  mention  Hyde,  So¬ 
mers,  Pulteney,  Howard,  Harrington,  King,  Necker,  and 
Wilberforce.  If  we  look  among  those  renowned  in  arms,  we 
will  see  names  of  richest  glory  brighten  the  annals  of  piety— 
Alfred,  Edward,  the  black  prince,  Wolfe,  Gardiner,  Green, 
Morgan,  Washington,  and  Nelson.  These  celebrated  physio¬ 
logists  and  physicians,  Arbuthnot,  Cheine>  Boerhave,  Haller, 
Pringle,  ^Mead,  and  Fothergill,  were  no  less  remarkable  for  pi¬ 
ety  than  science.  Philosophy  allows  us  to  name  some  of  her 
most  favorite  sons  as  votaries  of  our  religion.  Beside  those 
already  mentioned,  we  record  with  conscious  pride,  the  illustri¬ 
ous  names  of  Paschal,  Grotius,  Salmarius,  Ray,  Cotes,^Fergu- 
son,  Adams,  Euler,  and  Bonnet  de  Condillac.  And  to  come 
home  to  your  own  profession,  sir,  some  of  the  ,  greatest  law 
characters  and  civilians  that  ever  lived  were  Christians.  To 

I 

the  immortal  Hale,  I  will  add  Oxenstiern,  chancellor  of  Swe« 
den,  Melmoth,  Pratt,  Blackstone,  and  Sir  William  Jones* 
Selden,  the  lawyer,  whom  Grotius  calls  the  glory  of  the  Eng¬ 
lish  nation,**  Hale  pronounces  a  resolved  and  serious  chris- 
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tian.”  I  have  mentioned  a  few  of  the  most  prominent  charac¬ 
ters  who  have  avowed  and  professed  our  holy  faith,  and  the 
list  might  be  greatly  enlarged.  With  what  face  then  are  we 
told  that  talents  and  piety  are  never  allied,  and  that  ignorance 
and  timidity  are  the  parents  of  devotion  and  faith.  Can  those 
who  urge  us  with  this  objection  respect  truth  ?  Do  they  respect 
themselves  ?  When  every  one  knows,  or  might  know,  that  the 
brightest  lights  in  the  horizon  of  letters,  have  been  votaries  of 
Christianity.  Believe  me,  sir,  you  will  not  be  disgraced  by  fol¬ 
lowing  in  the  footsteps  cf  those  illustrious  men,  who  have  trod¬ 
den  this  path  before  you,  and  left  an  impression  of  glory  behind 
them. 

But  who  are  these  that  would  make  a  monopoly  of  talents 
and  erudition  ?  Are  they  without  sin,  who  have  thus  thrown 
the  first  stone  ?  What  are  they  ?  I  proceed  to  inquire — I  am 
ready  to  allow  that  some  of  those  who  have  figured  on  the  side 
of  infidelity,  have  been  men  of  great  and  various  genius,  but  I 
am  free  to  declare,  that  a  few  only,  if  any,  among  them  have 
been  distinguished  for  solid  learning  and  elaborate  research. 
While  we  admire  the  rare  talents  of  BoUingbroke,  Rosseau, 
and  Voltaire,  it  must  be  confessed,  that  their  information  was 
superficial,  and  that  they  seldom  thought  profoundly  on  any 
subject.  The  mind  of  Gibbon  was  penetrating  and  stately — his 
acquirements  were  solid  and  even  splendid  ;  but  his  prejudi¬ 
ces  were  intense  and  his  hypocrisy  abominable.  In  affecting 
to  be  on  the  side  of  Christianity  he  acts  hypocritically,  in  giv- 
ing  false  details  he  is  chargeable  with  prejudice  and  unfairness. 
His  style  wants  perspicuity,  and,  as  I  think,  real  elegance. 
Hume  had  a  mind  that,  possessed  majesty  and  strength,  his 
taste  was  exquisite,  and  his  style  the  most  happy  imaginable. 
But  there  is  a  coldness  in  him,  a  want  of  sensibility,  which  is 
highly  repulsive,  and  as  to  his  reasonings  against  religion,  they 
have  always  appeared  to  me  sophistical  and  weak. 

I  see,  however,  a  figure  of  Collossean  make  rise,  up  before 
Nte  to  arrest  mv  criticism,  and  rhall 
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ration— -a  man  of  acute  discernment  and  nice  discrimination) 
of  wide  research  and  extensive  erudition— a  man  who  pursued 
nature  in  detail)  run  back  to  her  primeval  forms  and  explored 
the  hidden  laws  of  organic  life.  It  is  Dr.  Darwin^  the  pride  of 
modem  days,  the  model  of  taste  and  the  father  of  the  fashiona¬ 
ble  philosophy  !  All  this  is  very  well.  But  you  will  pardon 
me  if  I  demur  to  this  man’s  claim  to  greatness,  or  at  least  to  o- 
riginality*  Our’s  is  boastingly  called  ‘‘  the  age  of  reason,”  and 
pliilosophy  is  thought  now  to  have  lighted  up  her  richest 
torch  for  the  illumination  of  man.  A  blaze  oflight  has  poured 
itself  into  every  nook  and  comer  of  the  civilized  world— every 
living  thing  is  enlightened— all  are  philosophers.  I  do  not 
mean  to  deny  that  important  improvements  have  been  made  in 
some  departments  of  science,  and  tha:  modem  ingenuity  has 
redeemed  from  a  long  oblivion,  arts  which  have  been  thought 
to  exist  only  in  fable.*  Yet  I  must  believe  that  literature  is 
on  the  wane  for  half  a  century  past.  Generally  speaking,  those 
who  are  dignified  with  the  title  of  literature)  are  smatterers 
and  not  scholars.  The  present  routine  of  education  is  very 
much  confined,  and  not  less  so  are  the  sources  of  information. 
We  want  libraries  as  well  as  application  and,  discipline.  ‘  The 
result  has  been,  that  fame  has  been  cheap  to  every  adventurer, 
as  it  was  easy  to  pass  off  for  novelty  that  which  has  been  culled 
from  the  store-house  of  ancient  science.  A  more  convincing  v. 
proof  of  what  I  assert  cannot  exist  than  in  the  extravagant  ap¬ 
plause  which  has  been  heaped  on  Doct.  Darwin  and  others,  and 
in  the  immense  popularity  of  their  writings.  Whereas  nothing 
more  is  wanting  to  dissolve  the  charm  with  which  the  public 
mind  has  been  fascinated,  than  a  view  of  the  history  of  ancient 
opinion.  There  we  can  see,  crayoned  at  least,  the  complete  out- 

*  Such  is  the  art  of  making  gold  potable  which  had  been  deem¬ 
ed  impracticable,  till  modern  chymistry  revived  it,  the  plane 
burning  mirrors  of  Archemides,  and  other  things  of  like^  nature, 
which  the  late  improvements  in  philosophy  have  resuscitated.— 
The  Portland  vase,  and  many  other  remains  of  antiquity  shew 
how  much  we  have  yet  to  efiFect.  "  " 
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line  of  what  is  erroneously  called  the  new  philosophy.  Darwin 
did  not  want  talents,  but  those  talents  were  sadly  misapplied. 
To  blazon  the  old  atomic  philosophy,  and  trace  its  fleeting  re¬ 
semblance  in  the  mythology  of  the  ancients,  was  the  grand  ob¬ 
ject  of  all  his  writings,  and  for  this  point  he  laboured  with  pro¬ 
digious  zeal  and  indefatigable  pains.' 

As  a  poet  I  never  did  admire  Darwin,  though  a  profusion 
of  incense  has  been  poured  forth  for  him^  on  the  altar  of  fame* 
His  Botanic  Garden  is  a  poem  of  little  merit.  If  we  except  a 
few  line^  on  Slavery,  Part  1,  Canto  2  ;  an  Address  to  the  Brit¬ 
ish  Senate  on  the  same  subject.  Part  2,  Canto  3 ;  and  the  Apos¬ 
trophe  to  Philanthrophy,  in  praise  of  Howard,*  with  a  few 
Episodes,  such  as  that  of  Eliza, t  it  is  a  dull,  monotonous  thing, 
j  Miss  Seward  has  commented  largely  on  the  beauties  ol  this  au¬ 
thor,*  but  for  my  part  I  have  never  been  able  to  see  them.  Her 
friendship  for  the  author,  and  not  his  merit,  gave  birth  to 
those  warm  effusions  of  praise  from  her  pen.  I  must  think  too 
that  the  moral  tendency  of  this  poem  is  abominable.  The  soft 
luxurious  style,  and  the  unchaste  images  which  occur  in  it,  arc 
unfriendly  in  an  high  degree  to  virtue.  The  loves,  the  clan¬ 
destine  marriages,  the  polygamies,  the  harlotries,  and  promis¬ 
cuous  commerce  of  his  plants  are  enough  to  debauch  a  nation. 
I  shall  select  one  instance,  and  but  one.  It  is  his  high  wrought 
arid  loose  description  of  the  promiscuous  amours  of  the  hun¬ 
dred  males  and  the  hundred  females  inhabiting  a  single  flower 
of  the  Adonis,  and  lest  the  picture  should  not  be  sufficiently  se¬ 
ductive  to  a  warm  fancy,  he  tells  the  reader  of  a  society  in  Ota- 
heite  called  the  Area,  consisting  of  about  100  males  and  as 
many  females,  who  form  one  promiscuous  marriage.*^  -Who 
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Licentious  Hymen  joins  their  mingled  hands^  ' 

And  loosely  twines  the  meritricious  bands.-— 

^  Thus,  where  pleased  Venus,  in  the  southern  main, 

Sheds  all  her  smiles  on  Otaheite’s  plain, 

Wide  o*er  the  isle  her  silken  net  she  draws, 

And  the  Loves  laugh  at  aH  but  Nature's  laws." 

Merciful  Heaven,  what  a  picture  is  this  And  will  a  lady 
read,  will  a  lady  praise  the  Botanic  Garden  I 

The  Temple  of  Nature  is  also  a  luscious  and  corruptive  po¬ 
em.  Its  tendency  is  similar  to  ihat  of  the  epistles  of  Ovid,  a 
writer  whom  Darwin  very  much  resembles  in  the  cast  of  his 
mind  as  well  as  in  the  character  of  his  poetry.  Conceived  in  a 
style  which  is  but  too  fascinating  to  youth  and  persons  of  un¬ 
formed  taste,  decorated  with  a  soft  and  voluptuous  scenery,  ^ 
and  interspered  with  principles  hostile  to  virtuous  obligation, 
the  Temple  of  Nature  is  but  too  well  calculated  to  poison  the 
very  sources  of  social  happiness,  and  debauch  every  sentiment 
of  the  heart  favourable  to  virtue  and  religion  in  those  who^  are 
unfortunate  enough  to  give  it  an  unguarded  perusal.  The  . 

_  i 

author  indeed  affects  chastity,  ah,  yes,  even  Platonic  chastity  ; 
but  are  we  to  believe  him  sincere  when  we  pursue  him  in  these 
overcharged  descriptions,  those  voluptuous  details  so  frequent¬ 
ly  to  be  met  with  in  his  work.  Such  poetry,  especially  when 
accompained  with  characteristic  prints,  as  is  generally  the  case, 
can  scarcely  fail  to  set  on  fire  incautious  youth,  and  rouse  to  un- 
govemed  rage  those  passions  which  act  but  too  promptly,  too 
destructively,  without  any  such  excitement.  The  mischief 
done  to  society  by  such  instruments  of  corruption  is  unbound-  , 
ed,  is  incalculable.  It  is  not  religion  alone  that  suffers 
but  national  virtue,  national  character,  ifirmiiess  of  nerve 
and  mental  ^prowess,  rational  freedom,  just  government,  in 
one  word,  every  interest  dear  to  a  people  melts  away  under 
the  dissolving  touch  of  such  writings.  Beneath  their  deadly 
influence  unmeasured  ruin  reigns.  This  is  a  subject  of  awful 
magnitude.''  I  heard  you  #nce,  sir,  inveigh  against  Godwin's 
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works  with  much  colloquial  eloquence — ^you  faithfully  pourtray* 
ed  their  ruinous  drift  in  society,  and  closed  your  remarks  with 
an  emphatical  wish  that  the  works  of  that  author,  and  all  his 
admirers,  were  banished  to  some  uninhabited  island,  no  more 
to  intermix  with,  or  spread  seduction,  misery  and  ruin  amongst 
our  countrymen.  With  all  my  soul  I  joined  in  that  wish,  and 
would  Mm,a8  I  still  would,  have  extended  the  sentence  of  pro¬ 
scription  and  exile  to  Doct.  Darwin's  works  of  fancy  and  spe¬ 
culation.  What  Plato  would  have  done  as  to  music  in  his  Uio- 
pean  Republic,  and  what  a  late  prince  ot  Sweden  (I  think  it 
was)  contemplated  as  to  metaphysics^  I  would  do  as  to  these 
writings,  banish  them  the  empire. 

The  Botanic  GardenandTempleof  Nature  were  written  to 
give  a  poetical  display  to  the  dogmas  of  the  author's  favourite 
system  of  philosophy.  These  poems  answered  another  pur¬ 
pose,  they  gave  occasion  to  large  notes  which  occupy  so  much 
space  in  his  works,  thus  becoming  the  text-book  of  lectures  on 
philosophy,  and  the  prompter  of  a  new  act  on  the  theatre 
of  speculation.  To  examine  this  philosophy  will  be  my  aim  in 
one  or  two  letters  more. 

I  am, sir,  with  consideration  and  respect,  yours,  &c; 


EARTHQUAKES. 

Our  readers  need  not  be  informed,  that  repeated  shocks  of" 
earthquakes,  and  some  of  them  pretty  alarming,  have,  during 
the  winter,  been  generally  felt  through  the- western  country.-— 
While  it  is  the  duty  and  employment  of  the  editors  of  News¬ 
papers,  to  record  the  damages  done  by  these  awful  visitations, 
it  shall  be  our  duty,  as  the  editors  of  a, religious  work,  to  di¬ 
rect  the  attention  of  our  readers  to  their  moral  uses. 

In  a  moral' view,  there  are  three  ways  in  which  men  are  af¬ 
fected  by  Earthquakes.  Many  are  no  otherwise  affected  with 
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them  than  the  brutes  are*  They  are  panic  struck  at  the  time- 
trembling  seizes  them,  and  the  hair  of  their  flesh  stands  up, 
but  their  rational  faculty  is  never  exercised.  No  sooner  is  the 
danger  supposed  to  be  over,  than  all  about  it  is  forgotten.— 
These  people  are  only  brutes  in  human  shape.  The  lower  ani* 
mals  were  affected  in  some  of  the  late  convulsions  exactly  in 
this  way. 

There  are  others  of  our  race  who  behold  these  great  works 
of  God  with  a  considerable  degree  of  attention— they  carefully 
attend  to  them  at  the  time,.and  they  are  active  in  procuring  and 
comparing  inf  ^rmation  about  them  after  they  are  past.  But 
with  all  their  attention,  and  all  their  admiration,  and  all  their 
research,  they  carry  their  inquiries  no  farther  than  the  natural 
causes  which  are  supposed  to  have  produced  them.  The  hand 
of  God,  or  their^connection  with  God’s  moral  government,  is 
never  acknowledged.  It  is  electricity,  or  vapour,  or  this,  or  that^ 
which  has  pro^duced  the  convulsion— and  this  or  the  other  place 
is  most  likely  to  be  exposed  to  future  devastations.  And  with 
these  inquiries  and  conclusions  the  matter  ends.  These 
inquirers  are  indeed  a  grade  above  the  former  class,  but  it  is 
only  in  wickedness.  The  former  class  were  brutes,  without 
any  intellectual  faculty.  These  are  devils,  in  employing  their 
intellectual  faculty  wholly  in  contriving  how  the  world  was 
made  and  is  governed  without  a  God.  '  These  wise  men  are 
the  mighty  ones  who  give  to  their  own  *  reason  the  glory  and 
worship  which  is  due  to  the  Almighty  Jehovah. 

But  there  is  a  third  class,  and  to  this  we  would  particular¬ 
ly  call  the  attention  of  our  readers.  These  may  not  always  be 
what  the  world  call  philosophers  or  wise  men ;  yet  they  are  ne¬ 
ver  fools,  and  generally  speaking,  there  is  more  solid  and  useful 
philosophy  to  be  found  in  men  of  this  class  than  is  in  the  whole 
world  beside.  These  men,  in  considering  Earthquakes  and 
other  severe  visitations  of  Providence,  do  not  pass  by  second 
causes.  Many  of  them  consider^the  philosophy  of  causes  care¬ 
fully,  and  arrange  the  various  principles  of  matter  most  accu- 
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reco^ize  the  direct  agency  of  Jehovah  in  these  convulsions, 
and  they  consider  them  as  intimately  connected  with  the  mo¬ 
ral  government  of  the  world.  In  their  creed  what  are  called 
the  laws  of  matter,  are  not  caused  but  effects.  Jehovah,  the 
self-existent  and  omnipotent  Jehovah,  gave  to  matter  its  exis¬ 
tence,  its  various  properties,  and  ite  laws.  And  the  same  pow¬ 
er  which  first  made  matter  governs  matter,  and  not  a  single  par¬ 
ticle  of  matter  can  be  moved  in  any  degree  or  in  any  direction 
but  for  some  important  moral  purpose. 

As  both  proof  and  illustration  of  what  is  here  advanced  wc 
request  our  readers  to  turn  up  and  read  Psalm  xxix.  In  this 
Psalm,  particularly  from  the  3d  to  9th  verses,  we  have  an  as. 
semblage  of  every  thing  which  is  grand  and  awful  in  nature.— 
All  is  also  attributed  to  its  proper  cause,  the  direct  agency  of 
Jehovah — and  all  is  here  exhibited  for  a  great  important  mo¬ 
ral  purpose— viz.  to  excite  the  mighty  to  give  unto  the  Lord 
glory  and  stren^h,  to  give  unto  the  Lord  the  glory  due  unto 
his  name— to  worship  the  Lord  in  the  beauty  of  holiness*. 

In  a  thunder-storm  Jehovah  rides  in  glorious  majesty  up¬ 
on  the  many  waters  which  form  the  clouds,  and  he  shakes  the 
ocean  as  well  as  the  falling  drops  of  rain.  The  power  oi 
lightning  equals  the  terror  of  the  thunder.  Enormous  cedars  are 
shivered  and  scattered  in  a  moment.  The  very  mountains 
shake  and  move  with  the  agility  of  a  young  calf.  The  flashes 
of  electrical  fluid  are  at  the  direction  of  the  Almighty,  divided 
with  inconceivable  swiftness  and  irresistible  force.  The  hinds 
affrighted  cast  forth  their  young.  The  forests  are  stripped, 
and  their  dark  recesses  laid  open.  The  most  hardy  of  the 
wild  beasts  tremble  in  their  dens.  The  extent  of  this  power 
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Hear  then,  ye  Sons  of  the  mighty,  this  voice  of  Jehovah— 
give  untcf  this  Lord,  and  not  to  yourselves,  glory  and  strength* 
Give  unto  the  Lord  the  glory  due  unto  his  name — worship 
this  Jehovah  in  the  beauty  of  holiness.  You  think  that  there  is 
great  power  in  your  words,  and  you  are  the  men  of  wisdom^ 
and  the  men  of  might/  Your  power,  even  within  your  own 
province,  is  just  as  nothing  when  compared  with  this  power, 
and  your  sphere  of  action  is  not  so  much  as  a  mathematical 
point  when  compared  with  the  Empire  of  Jehovah.  You  sup-  » 
pose  that  you  discover  great  ingenuity,  when,  alter  a  great 
deal  of  labour,  you  produce  a  few  sparks  of  electricity— what 
is  that,  when  compared  with  what,  at  the  command  of  Jeho¬ 
vah,  flashes  in  the  twinkling  of  an  eye,  from  one  end*  of  the 
heavens  to  the  other.  You  suppose  that  you  discover  great 
power  and  great  ingenuity,  when,  after  a  great  deal  of  labour, 
vou  tear  a  few  feet  of  solid  rock  from  its  bed— but  what  is  that 
when  compared  with  the  power  which  shakes  the  continent ! 

And  is  it  possible  for  any  of  the  sons  of  ihen  to  be  calm 
and  easy  amidst  such  convulsions  ?— Is  it  possible  for  any  to 
find  a  resting  place  when  worlds  are  dashed  upon  worlds  ? — 
The  thing  is  strange  indeed^  but  it  is  a  fact.  There  is  a  people, 
there  hath  been  a  people,  and  there  ever  will  be  a  people,  ^ 
who  can  enjoy  themselves,  be  calm  and  easy  in  ^1  this  up¬ 
roar.  Hear  what  the  Psalmist  says  And  in  his  temple 
doth  every  one  speak  of  his  glory;  The  Lord  sitteth  upon  the 
flood,  yea  the  Lord  sitteth  king  forever.  The  Lord  will'give 
strength  unto  his  people,  the  Lord  will  bless  his  people  with 
peace. 

The  people  here  described,. behold  in  all  these  terrific  convul¬ 
sions,  the  gentle  movements,  the  sweet  voice  of  a  friend.  In 
a  temple,  a  safe  and  elegant  place,  these  people  have  their  ha¬ 
bitation.  In  this  temple  they  have  a  full  view  of  what  is  go¬ 
ing  on.  Far  from  attributing  these  agonies  of  nature  to  second 
Causes  or  to  blind  fate,  they  give  to  the  Lord  the  glory  due  to 
his  name.  TTiey  speak  bf  his  glory,  and  their  language  is— 
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bove,  or  in  earth  beneath— whether  they  are  to-  convulse 
the  sea  or  the  dry  land — whether  they  are  to  visit  the  desert 
or  the  abodes  of  men— whether  they  are  to  fall  on  the  brutal  or 
the  rational  creation — whether-  they  are  to  sweep  along  the  sur- 
face  oT  burst  from  the  bowels  of  the  earth  ;  they  cannot  move 
one  inch  without  the  express- command  of  Jehovaiu 

Now  let  it  be  observed,  that  this  Jehovah,  who  thus  -  nian^ 
ages  the  world,  claims  a  special  relation  to  the  people  who  thus 
speak  of  his  glory.  He  who  made  the  world,  he  who  preserves 
the  world— he,  who  for  holy  and  wise  purposes,  convulses  the 
world,  will  give  strength  of  mind  to  his  people.  However 
much  others  may  be  afraid,  they  will  not. — While  all  around 
them  are  in  horrid  confusion,  they  will  have -peace— they  shall 
stand  unmoved  amidst  the  wreck  of  matter  and  the  crush  of 
worlds*. 

-  '  Reader-^Ts  this  all-powerful  Jehovah  your  friend  or  your 
enemy  ?  If  he  is  your  enemy,  truly  it  will  be  a  fearful  thing  to 
fall  into  the  hands  of  the  living  God.  If  God  be  for  us,  who 
can  be  against  us— and,  on  the  other  hand,  if  God  be  against 
us,  who  can  be  for  us.  What  will  all  that  is  called  human  power 
avail  when  it  is  set  in  opposition  to  that  power  which  shaS:es  the 
universe  ?  Read  particularly  Nahum,  chap.  i.  1—8,  and  Rev. 
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A  BEVIEW  OF  A  PAMPHLET,  ENTITLED 

“  Episcopal  Methodism  ;  or,  Dagonism  exhibited.  In 
FIVE  SCENES.— 1;  Justice  and  Controversy,  2.  Narrative 
and  Fact.  '  3.  Falsehood  and  Slander.  4.  Ridicule  and 
Scorn.  5.  The  Missionartj  ForestaUer.—3x  Joshua  L. 
Wilson.” 

The  design  of  this  pamphlet  is  to  expose  to  public  and  de¬ 
served  contempt  a  paltry  but  highly  calumnious  production,' en- 
tided  The  Dagon  of  Calvinism^  or  the  Moloch  of  Decrees^  a  Po^ 
em  in  three  Cantos.  In  the  first  part  of  his  work,  the  author 
vindicates  that  ^eat  principle  of  moral  equity,  namely,  of  do¬ 
ing  impartial  justice  to  the  characters,  opinions  and  actions  of 
others,  as  welt  as  demanding  an  answerable  return  of  the  skme 
conduct  in  others  towards  ourselves ;  and  on  that  ground  as¬ 
serts  strongly  the  propriety  and  even  necessity  of  controversy, 
in  order  to  support  truth  and  defend,  ourselves  against  the  in¬ 
justice  of  misreprerentation.  In  the  second  he  details  the  cor¬ 
respondence  by  which  he  had  fruitlessly  endeavoured  either  to 
get  the  name  of  the  author  of  the  offensive  poem  from  the 

printer,  or,  having  failed  in  this,  U)  procure  the  infliction  of  the 

* 

deserved  censure  on  the  printer  by  the  Methodist  Church  of 
Cincinnati,  of  which  he  was  a  member*  And  in  the  remaining 
divisions  the  wo  A  the  writer  performs  the  unpleasant  task  of 
examining  and  exposing  a  work  which  has  as  little  claim  to  litera¬ 
ry  merit  as  it  has  to  the  divine  charity  which  ‘  thinketh  no  evil.* 
This  work  may,  with  some  few  exceptions,  be  considered 
a  bold,  manly  md  spirited  remonstrance  against  those  unchar¬ 
itable  slanders,  which  are  so  frequently  and  so  unfeelingly 
thrown  out  against  that  system  .  of  religious  opinion  usually 
styled  Calvinistic*  The  style  ^s  generally  perspicuous,  strong 
and  original*  The  matter  thrown  into  the  discussion,  is,  as  far 
as  we  have  observed,  theologically  just,  and  the  spirit  display¬ 
ed  by  the  author,  through  the  whole  progress  of  the  work,  is  in 
a  high  degree  ardent,  palpitating,  intrepid  sead  indignant.*- 
Sometimes,  indeed,  he  melts  into  pity  over  his  adversa^,  but 
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for  the  most  part  his  strokes  are  like  the  forked  lightning,  rapid, 
penetrating,  and  destructive.  Ttie  work  is  open  to  some  ob-, 
jections,  and  candour  requires  they  should  be  impartially  stat¬ 
ed.  And,  in  doing  this,  we  begin  with  noticing  the  first  para¬ 
graph  of  the  work. 

‘  Give  tije  devil  his  doe,’  is  a  maxim,  which,  though 
thought  by  some  loose  and  vulgar,  is  vastly  more  valuable  than 
the  mines’of  Mexico  or  the  wealth  of  India ;  because  it  con¬ 
tains  in  its  centre,  that  heart’s  core  of  moral  ^  honesty,  which  is 
the  rallying  point  of  Justice  and  standard  of  Equity.  Ever 
since  sin  entered  into  our  world— rever  since  Astrea  with  her 
Celestial  attendants  forsook  the  polluted  abodes  of  mortals, 
men,  more  vile  than  the  beasts  of  the  .field  or  monsters  of  the 
‘deep,  have  used  their  physical  and  mental  powers  for  the  pros¬ 
tration  of  human  right,  and  while  all  insist  upon  justice  to 
themselves,  none  incline  to  extend  it  to  others  ;  except  those, 
who  are  really  born  of  tlwt  ‘  incorruptible  seed  which  liveth 
and  abideth  forever  '  ” 

•  r 

»  ^ 

We  regret  that  the  just  and  well  conceived  remarks  which 
'  occur  in  this  division  of  the  work  should  have  so  unworthy  a  ^ 
a  theme  as  that  which  is  so  prominently  assumed  by  the  aur 
thon  The  maxim,  as  he  himself  allows,  is  ‘thought  by  somie 
,  and  and  to  this  judgment  we  must  confess  we 

unreservedly  subscribe.  This  profane  apothegm,  however  just 
in  its  meaning,  is  nevertheless  beneath  the  dignity  of  the  sa¬ 
cred  order,  and  but  ill  accords  ^ith  that  chasteness  of  speech 
which  Christian  morality  so  rigidly  enjoins  on  all  its  profess- 
ors,  but  most  of  all,  on  those  who  should  be  ensamplesof  the 
flock.  •  We  are  opposed  also  to  the  author’s  mingling  the  hear 
then  mythology  with  the  biblical  history  of  the  fall  of  man,  as 
he  does,  when  he  says,  ‘  ever  since  sin  entered  into  the  world"— » 
ever  since  Astrea  with  her  Celestial  attendants  forsook  the  poU 
luted  abodes  of  mortals^*  £5?c.  To  say  the  least,  the  allusion  is 
unintelligible  to  most  readers,  as  not  one  in  an  hundred  will 
know  that  aniong  the  ancient  Pagans,  Astrea  was  the  name  of  . 
thp  Goddess  pf  Justice#  Butj  if  we  are  not  mistaken,  the  in? 
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trbduction  of  such  matter  into  any  composition,  is,  though 
practised  by  many  writers  of  eminence,  an  offence  against  the 
laws  of  true  criticism  and  taste  :  but  in  a  grave  religious  one, 
it  has  too  much  the  aspect  of  profanation.  Scripture  fact 
spurns  from  its  pure  embrace  the  unhallowed  fictions  of  Pagan 
antiquity,  and  from  such  a  source  Christian  taste  should  scorn 
to  derive  the  embellishments  of  style,  when  she  has  before  her 
eyes,  for  selection  and  imitation, -the  verities  of  inspiration, 
which  in  the  sublime  and  beautiful  greatly  excel  the  most  hap¬ 
py  productions  of  human  genius.  When  gentlemen  of  the  bar 
catch  the  inspiration  of  eloquence  from  the  sublime  simplicity 
of  Moses,  the  melting  pathos  of  David,  and  the  seraphic  gran* 
deur  of  Isaiah,  let  not  those  of  the  sacred  desk  sigh  for  a 
draught  at  the  Pierean  spring. 

The  following  passage  .which  occurs  in  p.  14—15,  we  also 
consider  exceptionable.  Speaking  of  the  offensive  publication, 
he  says 

t  ^ 

All  Calvinists,  of  every  name  and  order,  who  live  or  ever 
have  lived,  were  held  up  to  public  odium  upon  the  gibbet  of 
falsehood,  as  so  many  taterdemalions  of  the  bottomless  pit.— . 
Having  received  a  hint  of  its  vileness  before  I  saw  it,  I  had  de¬ 
termined  to  ‘  possess  my  soul  in  patience,*  but  the  bare  reading 
a  few  pages,  extorted  from  my  lips  the  vulgar,  profane  expres¬ 
sion,  ‘  It  beats  the  devil.* 

/ 

‘  Taterdemalion*  is  alow  word,  and  should  not  have  found 
a  place  in  a  grave,  Christian  narrative  of  facts.  Much  less  should 
the  words  whiqh  close  the  citation,  have  dropped  from  either 
the  lips  or  the  pen  of  such  a  man  as  Mr.  W.  Indeed,  sir,  you 
have  rightly  said  that  it  is  a  ‘profile  and  vulgar  expression,* 
nor  has  the  anecdote  concerning  ‘  a  sensible  sober  gentleman,* 
given  in  a  note,  induced  us  to  think  otherwise.  That  religion 
which  says  to  its  disciples,  ‘  let  your  communication  be  yea^ 
yea^  and  nay^  nay^  for  whatsoever  is  more  than  these  cometh  of 
evil* — that  religion  which  calls  upon  its  professors  to  follow 
‘  jvhcktsoeyer  things  are  pure^  are  lovely^  arc  of  good  report  y  can 


116VW*  ‘tolcrjiite  AA  9Xiy  who  -wear  the  Christian  nanve^  Moch  l^s 
in  those  who  naUustcr  at  her  aUar,  the  language  of  the  profane 
vulgar. 

With  these  exceptions,  and  a  few  others  of  lesssiote^  the 
production  possesses  considerable  naerit,  and  >^niay  he  a  useful 
correction  to  the  Dagon  of  Caivinism.  '  Xhat  strain  of  severe 
and  indignant  satire  which  runs  through  this  worh^  wiU,  we 
have  no  4oubt,  be  excessively,  revolting  to  pensons  possessing 
that  nK)rbid8eaisibiUty-«4hat  languishing  charity  which  has  be¬ 
come  so  fashionable  in  our  day.  But  let  it  be  remeiubered, 
that  these  very  persons  would,  were  the  trial  fairly  madCf  e-' 
^jually  disgust  the  plain  and  awful  sayings  of  Christ  arid  bis  A- 
posdes  when^ttering  solemn  denunciations  against  the  errors 
and  vices  of  a  sinful  world.  Honest  indignation  against  un¬ 
worthy  treatment,  may  glow  in  a  heart  where  .the  softest  emo¬ 
tions  of  pity  reign ;  nor  is  the  decent,  though  wimated  expres¬ 
sion  of  this  passion  at  all  inconsistent  with  the  spirit  of  amia¬ 
ble  controversy.  How  far  this  may  have  been  thp  cast  of  Mr. 
W*s  mind  is  not  for  us  to  judge  ;  but  surely,  in  circumstances 
like  those  in  which  he  wrote,  it  was  difficult  to  refr^n  from 
smart  reply  and  severe  remonstrance.  / 

( 

Difficile  est  satiram  non  scribere.  .  * 

'  ^Vherf  the  occasion  was  such  as  to  call  forth  the  severest 
corrective,  it  would  have  been  a  task  indeed  not  to  have  ad- 
jninistered  it.  Mr.  W.  had  right  to  complain,  and  to  com¬ 
plain  loudly ;  and  if  he  has  even  lifted  his  voice  to  a  note  of  re¬ 
monstrance  something  too  high,  the  occasion  forms  his  apolo¬ 
gy.  Surely,  if  anything  should  rouse  a  just,  and  even  anima¬ 
ted  resentment,  it  must  have  been  the  publication  of  a  book,  in 
the  very  bounds  of  his  congregation,  which  grossly  slandered 
that  system  of  doctrine  which  he,  and.  thousands  beside^  preach¬ 
ed  and  believed— which  directly  reproached  himself,  his  breth¬ 
ren  in  the  ministry,  all,  Calvinistic  preachers,  and  all  Calvinis- 
tic  people— and  more  than  this,  the  studious  concealment  of 
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the  authdEf  and  the  ecclesiastical  protection  afforded  to  the  in^ 
famous  publisher  of  so  abominable  a  work,  not  only  by  the' Me* 
thodiat  Church  and  its  local  offieersy  but  under  the  direction  of 
the  presiding  elder  of  the  district#  l^et  Mr*.  W’s  manner  be 
sdll  severer  than  it  isy  the  author  of  this  book,  the  printer,  and 
the  Church  .which  conceals  the  one,  and  shelters  the  other  from 
censure,  ought  not  to  complain,  since  they  assume  the  respon¬ 
sibility  for  all  the  misrepresentations,  calumnies,  aspersions, 
and  vulgar  nonsense  which  it  contains*  Compared  with  the 
unworthy  subject  of  its  animadversion,  the  retort  of  Mr*  W.  is 
dignified  and  decent*  In  this  miserable  poem,  which  may  be 
considered  the  ca/iut  mortuum  of  meanness,  in  which  the  doc¬ 
trines  of  Calvinism  are  wfoitonly  travestied,  there  is  a  total 
want  of  every  thing  like  decency,.tnith,  or  religion.  The  style 
is  the  sorry  drivelling  of  some  doggerel  muse,  and  the  matter, 
so  far  as  it  is  intelligible,  is  the  basest  calumny*  We  are 
reluctant  either  to  stain  our  page  with  the  slanderous  rhymes 
of  this  pitiful^  poetaster,  or  to  seem,  dare pondus  idonea fumo^  to 
give  trifles  an  air  of  importance  ;  but  still,  to  let  the  reader 
judge  for  himself  of  the  detnerit  of  this  poem;  we  will  make  a 
single  quotation* 

‘‘  Ye  ministers  of  God  go  on,  ,  . 

Convert  all  ranks  both  old  and  young, 

And  when  they’re  safely  in  your  fold 
Well  washed  and  long  experience  told: 

Next  shear  them  bare^  both  come  to  pass,  . 

Then  turn  your  Jlocka  to  common  grass  : 

For  there’s  no  need  to  keep  them  tight 
In  a  strong  yard,  both  day  and  night, 

For  they  may  aU  as -well  run  out,  ^  . 

And  round  the  commpns  graae.about; 

Satan  will  pasture  them  quite  cheap, 

Take  pay  in  wool  or  scabby  sheep*^ 

This  passage,  which  is  evidendy  intended  for  the  Calvinis; 
tic  Baptists,  gives  a  fair  specimen  of  the  spirit  of  the  author^ 
who  can  treat  with  mockery  and  insult,  the  immersions,*  expe¬ 
rienced,  dhciplme,  and  pecuniary  regulations  of  the  most  repu- 
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table  section  of  the  Baptist  church.  We  have  our  objections 
to  immersion,  to  be  sure,  but  for  worlds  we  would  not  scoff  at 
a  rite  deemed  sacred  by  thousands! — To  revile  or  jeer  at  any 
religious  ceremony^  even  where  they  are  wrong  or  superstitious^ 
is  the  sure  mark  of  a  deplorable  profligacy  and  wickedness  of 
mind.  Even  a  heathen  poet  had  virtue  enough  to  spurn  a  des¬ 
cription  of  conduct  so  utterly  abandoned* 

- - : - Hence  my  mouth, 

This  speech  presumptions,  hence  !  Detested  Wisdom ! 
To  wag  the  tongue  in  arrogant  reviling 
Against  the  Gods !  Tis  very  madness  sure, 

Or  strikes  a  string  in  unison  with  madness. 

To  brawl  out  boasts,  inglorious,  out  of  time.**— -Pznt/an 

f  ro  BE  CONflNUED.J 


^  RELIGIOUS  INTELIGENCE. 

Sfieech  made  by  the  Rev.  Dr.  Buchanan^  at  the  late  Anniveraary 
meeting  of  the  London  Society  for  promoting  Chrtatianiiy  a- 
mong  the  Jews. 

During  my  residence  in  the  East,  tny  mind  was  much  oc¬ 
cupied  with  the  present  state  and  circumstances  of  the  Jews.  I 
visited  them  in  different  provinces,  examined  their  books,  and 
discoursed  with  theih  on  the  subject  of  the  prophecies  ;  and  I 
found  that  no  where  do  they  despair  of  being  restored  to  Jeru- 
rusalem ;  no  where  do  they  despair  of  beholding  their  Messi¬ 
ah.  It  is  with  great  satisfaction,  then,  that  on  my  return  to  Eng¬ 
land,  I  contemplate  the  establishment  of  your  Society.  It  is, 
indeed,  with  much  surprise  I  behold  three  hundred  gentlemen 
assembled  on  the  present  occasion,  under  the  patronage  of  nb- 
blemen  of  our  country,*  xo  promote  this  noble  -  design.  The 
sudden  elevation  of  your  Institution,  and  the  interest  which  it 
has  almost  instantaneously  created  in  the  public  mind,  are  sure 
prognostics  of  its  perpetuity.  It .  is  one  of  those  institutions 
which,  like  the  Bible  Society,  need  only  to  be  proposed,  to  re¬ 
commend  itself  to  the  minds  of  men,  by  its  perfect  reasonable¬ 
ness  and  propriety  ;  and,  1  may  add,  by  the  Divine  obligation 
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it  involves.  I  entertain  a  confident  hope  that  this  Society,  or 
fiome  institution  analagous  to  it, will  be  perpetual  in  the  Church 
of  Christ,  and  that  it  will  endure,  to  use  an  oriental  expression, 
as  long  as  sun  and  moon  endure  ;  or  at  least,  as  long  as  there 
is  a  Jew  in  the  world  who  is  riot  a  Christian. 

There  is  a  measure  I  would  propose  to  the  consideration  of 
your  society,  which  I  think  will  contribute  to  its  celebrity  and 
success.  I  would  suggest  to  you  to  operi  a  correspondence* 
with  the  Jews  in  the  East. 

Perhaps  it  may  not  be  known  to  some,  that  by  the  events  of 
the  late  war  in  India,  a  colony  of  Jews  have  become  subjv*ct  to 
Great  Britain.  This  is  the  colony  of  the  white  and  black  Jews 
of  Cochin.  The  number  is  calculated  to  be  about  16,000.  Mr. 
Frey  informs  me  that  the  number  of  Jews  in  the  United  King¬ 
dom  is  not  reputed  to  be  greater  than  14,000.  So  that  our 
Jewish  subjects  in  the  East  are  yet  more  numerous  than  those 
in  the  West ;  and  they  are  equally  entitled  to  the  regard  and  at¬ 
tention  of  your  Society. 

I  visited  Cochin  soon  after  the  conquest  of  the  province. 
The  Jews  received  me  hospitably,  and  permitted  me  to  exam¬ 
ine  their  Libraries  and  their  Synagogues;  and  they  presented 
to  me  many  valuable  manuscripts,  which  are  now  deposited  in 
the  library  of  the  University  ot  Cambridge.  One  of  these  is  a  , 
Roll  of  the  Pentateuch,  on  goat-skins,  dyed  red  ;  one  of  the 
most  ancient,  perhaps,  which  the  East  can  produce.  The  white 
Jews  live  on  the  sea  coast,  and  have  commerce  with  foreign  na¬ 
tions  ;  the  black  Jews  live  chiefly  in  the  interior  of  the  countrj’. 
The  Hindoos  call  them  Israeli :  they  call  themselves  Beni  Is¬ 
rael,  and  not  Jews  :  for  their  ancestors  did  not  belong  to  Judah 
but  to  the  kingdom  of  Israel.  They  consider  themselves  to  be 
descended  from  those  Tribes  who  were  carried  away  at  the 
first  captivity;  In  sonie  parts  of  the  East,  the  Beni- Israel  ne¬ 
ver  heard  of  the  second  Temple*  They  never  heard  of  tlie 
Christian  account  of  the  coming  of  the  Messiah.  Some  of 
them  possess  only  the  Pentateuch,  and  Psalms,  and  Book  of' 
Job.  •  Others  have  no  portion  of  Scripture  left;  But  their 
countenance,  and  their  observance  of  the  Sabbath,  and  of  pecu¬ 
liar  rites,  demonstrate  that  they  are  Jews.  The  white  Jews  at 
Cochin  despise  the  black  Jews,  as  being  of  an  inferior  cast,  and 
do  not  approve  of  intermarriages  with  them,  because  they  do 
not  belong  to  the  Second  Temple.  Both  among  white  and 
black  Jews,  I  found  that  there  was  a  general  impression  that 
there  would  soon  be  a  rumor  of  wars,  and  a  commotion  among 
the  people,  on  theirtfcccount.  *  The  white  Jews  expect  a  second 
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Cyrus  from  tlic  Wcst^  wHo  slisll  build  their  Temple  the  third 
and  last  time. 

You  may  address  the  Jews  of  Cochin  with  great  advantage 
on  the  subject  of  the  Christian  religion,  for  they  have  the  evi¬ 
dence  of  the  Syrian  Christians  before  them.  These  ancient 
Christians  live  in  the  vicinity,  and  are  your  witnesses.  At  one 
place,  in  the  interior  of  the  country  which  I  visited,  there  is  a 
Jewish  Synagogue  and  a  Christian  Church  in  the  same  Hindoo 
village.  They  stand  opposite  to  each  other ;  as  it  were  the 
Law  and  the  Gospel;  bearing  testimony  to  the  truth,  in  the 
presence  of  the  heathen  world. 

I  was  inf  rmed,  that  many  years  ago  one  of  the  Jews 
transk.ted  tht  N.  w  Testament  into  Hebrew,  for  the  purpose  of 
confuting  it,  and  of  repelling  the  arguments  of  his'  neighbors, 
the  Syrian  Christians.  This  manuscript  fell  into  my  hands, 
and  is  now  in  the  library  of  the  University  of  Cambridge.  It 
is  in  his  own  hand-writing,  with  the  first  interlineations  and  e- 
rasures  ;  and  will  be  of  great’  use  in  preparing  a  version  of  the 
New  Testament  in  the  Hebrew  language.  It  appears  to  be  a 
faithful  translation,  as  far  as  it  has  been  examined  ;  but  about 
the  end,  when  he  came  to  the  Epistles  of  St.  Paul,  he  seems  to 
have  lost  his  temper,  being  moved  perhaps  by  the  acute  argu¬ 
ment  of  the  learned  Benjaminite,  as  he  c^ls  the  Apostle,  and 
he  has  written  here  and  there  a  note  of  execration  on  his  me- 
'  mory.  But  behold  the  prov  idence  of  God  !  The  translator  him¬ 
self  became  a  convert  to  Christianity.  His  own  works  sub¬ 
dued  his  unbelief.  .In  the  lion  he  found  sweetness;  and  he 
lived  and  died  in  the  faith  of  Christ.  And  now  it  is  a  com¬ 
mon  superstition  among  the  vulgar  of  that  place,  that  if  a  Jew 
shall  write  the  whole  of  the  New  Testament  with  his  own  hand 
he  will  become  a  Christian,  by  the  influence  of  the  evil  spirit. 

This  event  occurred  in  rhe  South  of  India ;  but  a  conver¬ 
sion  no  less  remarkable  took  place,  serme  time  afterwards,  in 
the  North.  Jacob -Levi,  a  J  iw  from  Smyrna,  trav^eiled  over 
land  to  Calcutta,  and  heard  the  Gospel  from  one  of  the  Luthe¬ 
ran  Preachers  belonging  to  the  society  for  promoting  Christian 
Knovyledge,  and  bf-came  a  convert  to  the  truth.  He  delivered 
a  testimony  to  the  Jews,  Hindoos,  Mahomedans,  and  Chris¬ 
tians  ;  for  he  was  acquainted  with  various  languages,  and  spoke 
eloquently,  like  Apollos.  But  his  course  was  short.  He  was 
ordained  like  many  witnesses  of  the  Christian  faith,  to  shine  but 
for  a  mpment.  These  solitary  instances  of  the  power  of  the 
Gospel  seein  to  occur,- in  almost  every  nation,  previous  to  the 
general  illumination.  This  conversion  of  J^ob  Levi  is  record* 
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ed  in  the  Proceedings  of  the  Society,  in  Bardett’s  Buildings, 
London. 

But  there  is  another  body  of  Jc*ws,  not  a  colony,  but  a  king¬ 
dom  of  Jews,  to  which  this  society  may  also  address  itself ;  and 
that  is,  the  ten  Tribes.  For  the  ten  Tribes,  sodong  lost,  have 
at  length  been  found.  It  has  been  sufficiently  asct  rtained,  by 
the  investigations  of  the  learned  in  India,  that  the  Alfghan  and 
Pyran  nations  consist  of  the  descendants  of  the  Jewish  Tribes 
of  the  first  description.  ^ 

When  I  was  in  the  south  of  India,  I  asked  the  black  Jewr, 
where  their  brethren,  the  great  body  of  the  Ten  Tribes,  were 
to  be  found  i  They  answered  promptly,  that  they  were  to  be 
found  in  the  North,  in  the  regions  adjacent  to  Chaldea,  the  ve¬ 
ry  country  whither  they  were  first  carried  into  captivity.  On 
my  return  to  Calcutta,  I  prosecuted  the  inquiry,  under  the  ad¬ 
vantages  wilch  my  superintendance  of  the  College  of  Fort 
William  afforded  me;  Sir  William  Jones  has  recorded  it  as  his 
opinion,  that  the  Affghans  were  Jews,  and  referred  to  various 
authorities.  A  further  investigation  confirmed  the  judgment 
of  that  illustrious  scholar.  There  were  Alfghan  Jews  in  Cal¬ 
cutta,  at  the  time  :  one  of  my  own  servants  was  an  Alfghan.— 
Ihe  Affghans  are  generally  reputed  by  us  to  be  Mahomedans. 

I  asked  my  servant  if  he  was  a  Mahomedan  ?  No,”  said  he, 

I  am  a  Mahomedan  Jew.”  I  plainly  discerned  in  his  coun¬ 
tenance  the  features  of  the  London  Jew.  The  general  account 
of  the  Affghans  is  thfe  :  that  their  ancestors  were  Jews;  that 
their  common  histories  record  the  names  of  David,  Saul,  and 
other  kings  of  Israel ;  that  the  Mahomedans  came"^ upon  them 
with  an  invading  army,  and  said  unto  them.  We  are  the  Jews  as 
well  as  you ;  we  observe  circumcision,  and  keep  the  Sabbath  ; 
let  us  incorporate  our  nations,  and  be  one  people,  and  unite  a- 
gainst  the  Infidels  ;  that  they  made  a  show  of  yielding  to  Ma- 
homedanism,  (as  the  Jews  of  Spain  and  Portugal  pretended  to 
yield  to  Christianity;)  but  in  process  of  time  the  ascendancy  of 
the  new  religion  corrupted  their  ancient  institutions ;  their  sa¬ 
cred  books  began  to  diminish  in  number  :  and  it  came  to  pass 
at  last,  that  in  many  places  they  could  be  only  recognfecd  to  be 
Jewsby  their  countenance,  by  tradition,  bj  peculiar  rites,  and 
the  observance  of  the  Sabbath ;  which  are  the  only  marks  which 
distinguish  some  of  the  Beni*  Israel  of  the  South  of  India.— 
Let  us,  therefore,  address  the  Ten  Tribes,  and  receive  them 
in  the  state  in  which,  by  the  providence  of  God,  tl^e5rare  to 
be  found.  Some  of  the  Jews  of  London  are  as  ignorant,  and 
as  little  entitled  to  the  name^  as  the  Affghans/"  ,  .  * 
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/  B|Jt  there  is  a  third  body  of  Jews  to  whom  you  ought  to 
write  :  I  mean  the  Samaritan  Jews.  The^  are  not  far  from 
the  shores  of  the  Mediterranean,  and  are  easily  accessible. — 

V  They  possess  only  the  Pentateuch.  They  .are  few  in  number, 
and  will  recen^e  with  much  deference  any  communication 
which  you  will  be  pleased  to  make  to  them,  relating  to  their  re¬ 
ligion  and  to  the  present  state  of  Jewish  nations. 

Let  letters  then  be  addressed  to, these  three  bodies  of  Is¬ 
raelites  ;  not  in  the  name  of  Christians,  but  in  the  name  of 
the  converted  Jews,  who  compose  a  part  of  this  Society.  Let 
Mr.  Frey,  the  learned  convert,  write  to  them,  not  in  the  Rab¬ 
binical  Hebrew,  (for  there  are  upwards  of  twenty  dialects  of 
Rabbinical  or  Commercial  Hebrew  in  the  world,)  but  in  the 
Hebrew  of  the  Old  Testament,  which  all  understand  ;  let  him 
*  inform  them  of  the  great  events  that  have  taken  place  in  the 
West,  nainely^  that  the  Jews  have  become  Christians ;  that  the 
Christians  are  sending  forth  preachers  to  teach  all  nations ; 
that  the  Messiah  is  surely  come  ;  and  that  the  Signs  of  the 
Times  encourage  the  belief  that  Israel  is  about  to  I  e  restored, 
in  a  spiritual  sense.  Let  him  further  direct  their  attention  to 
particular  prophecies,  and  invite  correspondence.  And  after 
Mr.  Frey  has  exercised  his  ministry  a  year  or  two  longer  in 
this  country,  it  may  be  expedient  that  he  go  forth  as  a  Mis¬ 
sionary  to  the  Jews  of  Cochin,  with  some  .of  his  brethren,  that 
in  the  mouth  of  two  or  three  witnesses,  every  word  may  be 
established.”  After  preaching  among  them  half  a  year,  he  may 
return  again,  and  report  what  he  has  heard  and  seen. 

But  when  you  write  these  letters,  a  present  must  accom¬ 
pany  them,  after  the  oriental  manner.  And  let  this  present  be 
the  BIBLE.  You  need  not,  indeed,  send  the  Old  Testament 
to  all :  for  the  Jews  of  the  East  possess  that  Book  entire,  with 
every  jot  and  tittle  that  belongs  to  it.  They  are  our  librarians  ; 
they  are  ordained  by  providence,  as  it  were,  the  official  guar¬ 
dians  of  the  perpetual  purity  of  the  Sacred  Volume.  But  you 
must  send  them  the  NEW  TESTAMENT  in  the  Hebrew^ 
tongue ;  in  the  language  and  character  of  the  Old  Testament, 
wffiich  all  understand  and  revere.  And  let  it  have  the  massora, 
that  the  Text  may  be  settled  by  good  authority,  before  it  pass 
out  of  your  hands.  We  Christians  are,  in  regard  to  the  New 
Testament,  the  Massorites  ;  we  are  qualified  to  determine  the 
sense.  It  :he  Version  be  sent  torth  without  points,  the  words 
of  our  Saviour  may  be  expounded  by  the  Eastern  Jews  in  dif¬ 
ferent  w’^ays.  The  Arabic,  Persian,  Chaldaic,  and  Syriac  lan¬ 
guages,  all  have  points.  You  may  take  them  away,  indeed,  a^ 
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has  been  done  in  tKc  Old  Testament  Hebrew ;  but  if  you  do  so 
you  will  not  be  able  to  understand  what  is  written,  unless  you 
have  got  it  previously  by  heart.  All  the  children  learn  these 
languages,  and  the  Hebrew  in  the  East,  with  points  ;  and  they 
are  constantly  used  by  grown  personsi  when  the  sense  is  doubt¬ 
ful.  A  letter,  without  points,  on  a  new  and  difficult  subject, 
would  be  an  enigma.  It  is  commonly  said  in  Europe,  that 
the  points  are  not  of  divine  origin.*^  But  there  is  no  meaning 
in  this  sentiment.  If  the  consonants  be  of  divine  origin,  the 
vowels  are  of  divine  origin.  The  consonants  cannot  be  pro¬ 
nounced  without  the  vowels.  A  consonant  implit  s  the  pre¬ 
sence  of  a  vowel.  The  Hebrew  consonants,  which  are  said  to 
be  of  divine  origin,  were  changed  in  form  by  a  heathen  people. 
A  child  ill  the  time  of  Moses  would  not  have  been  able  to  leari^ 
the 'Book  of  Genesis  without  points.  When  he  had  got  it  by 
heart,  indeed,  the  points  would  be  of  no  use  ;  and  for  this  rea¬ 
son,  and  for  no  other,  are  they  not  used  in  the  Synagogue.  It , 
is  the  labour  of  ten  years  for  the  Hebrew  reader  in  the  Syna¬ 
gogue  to  learn  to  read  the  Scriptures  without  points.  .Had  not, 
providence  ordained  the  Massora  of  the  old  Testament,  it  is 
impossible  to  say  how  great  our  difficulty  might  have  been  in 
translating  that  volume  at  this  day  :  but  the  same  providence 
which  has  preserved  the  consonants,  has  preserved  the  vowels 
also. 

It  is  with  surprise  I  learn,  that  as  yet  you  have  not  obtained 
a  version  of  the  New  Testament  in  the  Hebrew  language  for 
the  use  of  the  Jews.  It  is  surely  the  very  first  duty  of  your 
society  to  execute  this  translation.  How  can  you  find  fault  with 
a  Jew,  for  not  believing  the  New  Testament,  if  he  has  never 
seen  it  ?  It  is  not  to  be  expected  that  he  will  respect  a  version 
in  English  ;  but  give  him  the  New  Testament  in  the  language 
of  the  Old  Testament,  in  the  imposing  form  of  the  primeval 
Hebrew,  the  character  which  he  is  accustomed  to  venerate  and 
admire,  and  then  you  do  justice  to  his  weakness,  and  may  ovep^ 
come  his  prejudice. 

How  strange  it  appears,  that  during  a  period  of  eighteen 
hundred  years,  the  Christians  should  never  have  given  the 
Ji,ws  the  New  Testament  in  their  own  langrage !  By  a 
kind  of  infiituation,  they  have  reprobated  the  r^lr^ief  of  the 
Jews,  and  have  never  at  the  same  time  told  thcih  what  they 
ought  to  believe.  ^ 

I  ought  to  opologize  to  the  company  for  detaining  them  so 
long.  £  Applause  j  I  shall  conclude  with  observing,  *  that  the 
chief  difficulties  ^vhich  this  society  will  probably  meet  with, 
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'  LONDON  MISSIONARY  SOCIETY. 

Letters  have  been  received  by  the  Directors  of  the  Lon¬ 
don  Missionary  Society,  containing  the  painful  intelligence  of 
the  death  of  Mr.  Desgranges,  their  missionary  at  Vizagapatam, 
on  the  12th  July,  1810,  after  a  residence  of  five  years  in  India ; 
and  after  having  so  far  acquired  the  language  of  the  country, 
the  Telin^  as  to  preach  in  it,  and  to  have  translated  into  it 
the  first  tnree  Gospels.  •  His  death  was  occasioned  by  a  bilious 
attack.  .He  was  in  the  30th  year  of  his  age, and  has  left  behind 
him,  at  Vizagapatam,  a  wife  and  children.  On*  his  death -bed 
he  particularly  recommended  Anundarayer,  the  Christian 
Braymin,  who  had  assisted  him  in  translating  the  Scriptures, 
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to  the  care  of  his  brother  missionaries,  Messrs.  Gordon  and 
Lee,  and  hoped  they  would  continue  that  work,  and  also  re¬ 
main  at  this  station.  Anundarayer  was  deeply  affected,  and 
promised  his  dying  friend  that  he  should  go  on  translating  the 
Scriptures  while  God  gave  him  power.  The  remains  of  Mr. 
Desgranges  were  conveyed  to  the  European  burial  place,  at¬ 
tended  by  nearly  all  the  gentlemen  in  the  settlement,  and  a  vast 
number  of  natives  of  every  cast.  After  the  funeral,  a  public 
testimony  was  given  to  the  excellence  of  his  character  by  a 
gentleman  present.  Indeed,  he  seems  to  have  been  a  pious 
and  devoted  servant  of  Christ.'  He  was  indefatigable  in  pur¬ 
suing  the  objects  of  his  mission  ;  studying  the  language,  rea¬ 
soning  with  the  Bramins,  collecting  together  the  villagers  and 
preaching  to  them,  superintending  the  school,  and,  above  all, 
translating  the  Scriptures,  and  dispersing  copies  of  them  thro’ 
the  country.  During  the  months  of  May  and  he  labour¬ 
ed  hard  to  finish  St.  Luke,  that  he  might  send  a  copy  of  it  to 
Bengal  in  time  for  the  meeting  of  the  Corresponding  Commit¬ 
tee  of  the  British  and  Foreign  Bible  Society.  He  had  no  soon¬ 
er  accomplished  this,  than  he  was  forced  to  abandon  for  ever 
that  good  work.  Mr.  Gordon  is  also  so  ill  that  he  must  re¬ 
move  from  India.  The  whole  burden  of  the  mission  will  there¬ 
fore  devolve  for  a  time  on  Mr.  Lee.  Three  more  missionaries 
are  destined  to  join  him. 

A  missionary,  Mr.  Hands,  is  stationed  at  Bellary,  about 
520  miles  north-west  of  Madras.  He  is  there  employed  in 
learning  the  native  language,  the  Comarr^,  a  language  resemb¬ 
ling  the  Telinga.  The  Bramins  are  said  to  be  comparatively  ' 
few  in  that  quarter,  and  to  have  less  influence  than  elsewhere. 
A  school  for  the  instruction  of  the  poor  children  is  in  contem¬ 
plation. 
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The  Society  for  the  Support  and  Encouragement  of  Sunday 
.Schools,  in  England,  Wales,  Ireland,' and  adjacent  islands,  had 
its  annual  general  meeting  on  Wednesday,  the  ITth  April, 
1811,  when  the  committee  reported,  that  since  the  last  general 
meeting  88  schools  had  been  added  tp  those  which  were  pre¬ 
viously  upon  the  society’s  list,  and  assistance  had  been  repeat¬ 
ed  to  42  other  schools  formerly  established.  The  zeal  for  con** 
veying  instruction  through  the  medium  of  Sunday  schools, 

y 
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timonies.  1  he  ettect  ot  the  society  s  patronage  towaras  me 
principality  of  Wales,  begins  to  display  itself  in  a  manner 
which  promises  the  most  extensive  and  happy  results ;  there 
now  being  scarcely  a  district  retnaining  where  its  beneficial  in¬ 
fluence  has  not  been  felt.  The  accounts  from  Ireland^  they  add, 
cannot  but  gratify  every  serious  mind.  1  hat  important,  but 
too  long  benighted,  portion  of  the  British  empire,  already  ex¬ 
hibits  an  aspect  which  portends  a  rapid  and  general  diffusion  of 
religious  light,  civilization,  and  moral  order,  calculated  to  ex¬ 
cite  all  the  energy,  and  drawforth  all  the  resources  of  Chris¬ 
tian  benevolence,  to  render  such  effects  general  and  permanent. 
The  work  of  instruction,  even  in  this  country,  is,  howeter,  fai^ 
from  being  complete.  Multitudes  among  the  poorer  classes  of 
our  countrymen  remain  still  unable  to  read  those  Scriptures, 
which  are  able  to  make  them  wise  unto  salvation.*’  It  is,  there¬ 
fore,  hoped  that  such  a  *eal  will  be  kindled  in  support;of  this 
good  cause,  as  will  enable  the  society  to^prosecute  their  lauda¬ 
ble  designs  in  promoting  the  important  objects  of  religious 
and  social  happiness,  on  a  scale  so  extensive  as  to  meet  tho 
wishes  of  Us  members,  and  the  wants  of  the  British  communi¬ 
ty  at  large. 

I 

[P.  s.  Have  Sabbath-day  schools,  and  the  instruction  of 
youth  generally,  been  attended  to,  as  they  ought  to  have  been, 
and  as  they  might  have  been  by  the  Christians  of  Kentucky 
and  neighbouring  states.] — Edts.  E.  R. 


THE  SABBATH. 

Bishop  Andrews  observes,  that  To  keep  the  Sabbath  in' an 
idle  manner,  is  the  Sabbath  of  oxen  and  asses;  to  keep  it  in  a 
jovi^  manner,  to  see  plays  and  sights,  to  be  at  cards  and  en- 
tertainnaents,  is  the  Sabbath  of  the  golden  calf;  but  to  keep  it 

drunkenness,  in  chambering  and  wantonness, 
this  it  the  Sabbath  of  Satan,  the  deviPs  holy  dav.  ** 


